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CIRCULATION STATISTICS 


The circulation statistics of a given library may mean much or little, 
relative to its whole service, as one knows about its work in the reference 
and children’s rooms, its extension service through branches and other 
agencies, and its access to the people living beyond the immediate borders 
of the municipality. Its service too should be judged in relation to the 
facilities which the community makes available through adequate appro- 
priation. 


But group figures for many places offer comparisons and averages of 
much interest and value. In this issue we print such figures for all places 
having a population of one thousand or more. In this connection it is of 
interest to refer to the ideals expressed in the latest lowa Library Commis- 
sion report. This states that places with a population 1,000 to 5,000 should 


have a circulation of nine books per capita; 5,000 to 10,000, eight books per 
capita; 10,000 to 25,000, five books per capita, and 25,000 to 100,000, four 
books per capita. Compare your own work with that of other places of 


about the same size, note the comparative resources, and test your place 
in relation to these standards set as desirable goals. 
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Dr. Root’s visit. Dr. A. S. Root 
visited Madison on January second. 
During the day he delivered two 
lectures at the Library School on the 
History of Books and Printing. The 
librarians of the various libraries in 
Madison could not let pass this op- 
portunity to do honor to the presi- 
dent of our national association and 
planned a New Year’s supper to wel- 
come him. Governor and Mrs. 
Blaine graciously received Dr. Root 
and other guests at the Executive 
Chambers in the Capitol just preced- 
ing the supper. Other honor guests 
included Justice and Mrs. Burr W. 
Jones, State Superintendent and 
Mrs. John Callahan, and Mr. A. D. 
Keator, librarian of the University of 
North Dakota. Miss Smith of the 
Madison Free Library had prepared 
a most unique and appropriate plan 
for seating the guests, in groups des- 
ignated as “A. L. A.,” “Readers’ 
Guide,” “U. S. Catalog,” “Dewey” 
and “Cutter.” After the supper the 
governor spoke briefly, commending 
the work and service of libraries and 
emphasizing the need of making 
books available to all the people. 
Then Dr. Root brought an inspiring 
message for the A. L. A. on the pres- 
ent outlook and needs for librarian- 
ship. He stressed the dependence of 
library progress upon the develop- 
ment of expert librarianship, and 
presented certification of librarians, 
their adequate training and their 
recognition within the community as 
vital elements in this progress. The 
evening’s meeting was closed with a 
group reading of Lady Gregory’s 
“Hyacinth Halvey.” About one hun- 
dred thirty people were present at 
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this notable gathering which will 
long be remember by the librarians 
of Madison. 


Care of magazines. Take care of 
your magazines for binding. With 
the heavy costs of publication the 
supply of magazines of a given issue 
is only about sufficient to meet the 
known current demand. Extra cop- 
ies are almost impossible to obtain 
even a short time after publication. 
Some of our libraries have already 
met the difficulty of filling in even a 
single number of some magazine 
needed to complete a volume. Care 
for your current issues and make 
sure that your file will be complete 
when the volume is finished and you 
wish to bind. 


Wisconsin statutes. The 1921 
statutes are expected to be ready for 
distribution about March first. Each 
public library is entitled to a copy 
upon request, and certainly each li- 
brary should have this compilation 
of the laws of the state. We are 
trying this year the experiment of 
offering to receive requests at the 
Commission office and transmit them 
to the Superintendent of Public 
Property as soon as the volumes are 
ready. 


Local news. Please send in local 
news. What you are doing is always 
of interest to others. “Round the 
Circle is eagerly read for sugges- 
tions. We depend partly upon clip- 
ping service for these notes. But 
primarily we must look to the local 
librarian who should not fail to fur- 
nish items of interest for the benefit 
of others. 
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A. L. A. membership. The new 
Handbook records Miss Amy M. 
Anderson, Stevens Point, Miss Lil- 
lian M. Froggatt, Burlington, Miss 
Gladys M. Hook, South Milwaukee, 
Miss Ida B. Kellogg, Neenah, and 
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Miss Helen S. Mathews, De Pere, as 
members of the A. L. A. among 
those registered at the Milwaukee 
convention, in addition to those 
noted in the November issue of the 
Bulletin. 





THE HUMAN FACTOR IN LIBRARY SERVICE 


Brief extracts from an address given at the meeting of the Michigan Library As- 
sociation, October, 1921, by Azariah S. Root, President of the American Library 
Association. Reprinted from the Detroit Library Service. 


I am here tonight, to ask you to con- 
sider with me, not library service in gen- 
eral, but that part of it which particularly 
concerns the work that we are trying to 
do, which I have named the human factor 
in library service. That is to say, the 
work which librarians and their assist- 
ants are trying to do. 

We very often, at conventions like this, 
paint aircastles. We set forth great 
things which ought to be attempted. We 
devise fine schemes which, we maintain, 
if properly carried into effect, will do the 
public great good. But sometimes, it 
seems to me, we overlook the fact that 
all our schemes will fail to be effective 
unless the people who are to carry those 
schemes into effect, are themselves effi- 
cient, and for that reason, it seemed to 
me, when I was asked to come here and 
speak to you, that I should like to speak, 
for a little while, to a body that I expected 
would be primarily library workers, with 
regard to some of the needs, some of the 
lacks and some of the possibilities of our 
own profession. 

My thesis, therefore, is this: that the 
American Library Association, that the 
library profession generally, will go no 
farther and no faster, and to no greater 
ultimate goal, than the general convic- 
tions, the general enthusiasm, and the 
general backing of the library profession 
carries them. 

I have been very much impressed by 
that sentence in one of Edna Ferber’s 
books, “Personality plus.” Personality 
plus! That, it seems to me, is the sort of 


thing that we librarians need. We need 
to throw into our work every ounce of 
interest, every ounce of personal re- 
sponse, every particle of personal mag- 
netism and personal influence that we 
have in order that the person with whom 
we are dealing shall feel that we are pro- 
foundly interested in finding out exactly 
the thing that he wants. 

Library service has two elements in it: 
it has the element of the borrower, the 
man who must come and ask before you 
can do anything for him; but your re- 
sponse, my response, the response of the 
library profession generally, to him 
makes all the difference in the world as 
to whether that desire of his dwindles 
and dies under the blazing scorn of our 
unsympathetic approach, or whether it 
widens out and opens up; and more and 
more he pours out his heart to us be- 
cause he discovers that we are really in- 
terested in him. It is this element of 
“personality plus” which, it seems to me, 
more and more must be cultivated by us 
if our library service is to accomplish 
the thing which we intend it to accom- 
plish. 

What your library is, that is, its effi- 
ciency, its success, and its real accom; 
plishment, is going to depend, not on any 
system you adopt, not on your classifica- 
tion, not upon your Library of Congress 
cards, not upon any mechanism; but it is 
going to depend upon your efficiency and 
your accomplishments, and your achieve- 
ments. And the problem which lies be- 
fore us as American librarians today, as 
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it seems to me, is the great problem of 
how we can make ourselves the most 
efficient force for public service which 
can be conceived. That means, of course, 
in the first place, the great problem of re- 
cruiting. Some of us are getting old; we 
shall soon pass off the stage; we must 
see to it that there are flowing into our 
ranks, all the time select men and women 
who are thoroughly capable of being the 
kind of librarians that we ourselves aspire 
to be. 


But it is not simply the problem of find- 
ing the men and women to go into the 
profession that concerns us. It is also 
the problem of seeing that they have the 
proper training. That is the problem of 
our library schools; the problem in which 
I have been very much interested in see- 
ing that those curriculums are so adapted 
to the needs of the profession. We grum- 
ble—oh, how many grumbles I have heard 
about the library schools; that they don’t 
do this, and don’t do that; yet so far as I 
recall, I have never heard a paper by any 
librarian; I have never known of a letter 
written to any principal of a library 
school in which a person sat down and 
presented a single constructive sugges- 
tion as to what ought to go into the li- 
brary school curriculum. We need to 
face that problem; we need to send in 
suggestions to the principals of the li- 
brary schools who are only too anxious 
to get hold of them, only tco anxious to 
modify their courses to make them give 
what the libraries really need. 


In the next place, this carries with it 
not only recruiting, not only training, but 
it carries with it the problem of training 
after they get into the profession. Some- 
times I think we train them carefully 
until they get into the profession, then we 
sort of let them scramble for themselves, 
and it is the lucky person who happens to 
have the attractive manner or the ability 
to speak up for herself that really gets on. 
We ought to have some careful way of 
pointing out to them their limitations, 
not in a critical, fault-finding way, but in 
such a way as to help them to make 
progress. 
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Then, last of all, although we may criti- 
cize our profession as I have not hesitated 
to do in this lecture, we must, after all, 
really believe in it. I have no patience 
with the man who by his manner and by 
what he says before the general public 
gives the impression that the library pro- 
fession is an uninteresting one. I like a 
man in any work really to believe in it 
through and through; really to have en- 
thusiasm in it. 


I like to have a man feel that way if he 
is a librarian, with regard to library work. 
I like to have him talk it to people as if 
it was something worth while being in. I 
don’t want him to go around with a 
grouch and grumble, telling how poorly 
library workers are paid; how little li- 
brarians are appreciated, and all that 
sort of thing. That is not the way in 
which we are going to get librarians of 
the future nor is it the way in which we 
shall command the confidence of the pub- 
lic in our profession. 


In this rambling sort of fashion I have 
tried tc indicate to you some of our de- 
ficiencies; and also I have tried, I hope, 
to make it clear to you that I thoroughly 
believe in the library profession. It is 
only as we find the men and women of 
the future, only as we see that they are 
properly trained to hold high standards; 
only as after they get into the profession 
that they are helped to higher and higher 
levels, only as we see that they are paid 
adequate salaries (so far as we have an 
opportunity to influence in that direction), 
only as we see that they individually, 
whenever there is a chance, get recogni- 
tion; it is only so that we are going to 
make them feel the responsibility, make 
them take hold with earnestness, the task 
that is set before them, and so ultimately 
bring the librarian of the future up to a 
far superior standard than we have at- 
tained, and make him such a man as the 
public will instantly recognize as possess- 
ing those qualities which make the ideal 
librarian. 

So, then, this is my message; Librarian- 
ship, far more than we have hitherto re- 
alized, depends not on mechanism, not 
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on systems, and not on scales, but it de- and attractive and enriching life that 
pends on you and on me, the individual men and women everywhere shall aspire 
librarian of the country. We can make _ to enter into it. Let that be our aim for 
librarianship stand up as such a glorious’ the future. 





CIRCULATION STATISTICS 


The following tables give certain statistics from the latest reports of Wisconsin lI!- 
braries in places of over one thousand population. In using the tables the following 
should be noted. 

Names of places have been arranged in order of population rather than alphabetic- 
ally for ease of comparison. 

When the name of the place is marked with an (x) the library is housed in a city 
hall, village hall, public school, or other municipal building. This means usually 
that there is no charge for upkeep and frequently no charge for heat, light, water, 
or janitor service (one or more). The character of this grant varies so that we 
cannot generalize but at any rate the primary fact should be considered in connection 
with the amount of appropriation. 

The appropriation figure includes only the amount granted directly from public 
funds. It does not suggest the total expenditure in the case of libraries with income 
from endowments. There is no attempt in this table to show income from other 
sources. 

Where the appropriation amount is marked with a (*) the amount includes some 
appropriation from town or county in return for extension service outside the imme- 
diate limits of the municipality. 

In four cases marked (m), all in the group of 2,000 to 5,000 population, the muni- 
cipality pays rent, heat, light or janitor service (one or more) in addition to the 
amount appropriated directly to the library. 


Places of over 25,000 population 


Circ. per 

Population Volumes Appropriation Circulation capita 
Milwaukee .........0.cce0- 457,147 410,148 $172,251.00 1,801,907 3.9 
NN oles hoe oc eee 58,593 49,431 34,000.00 339,969 5.8 
PRE. B.Sc weciccccececees 40,472 42,859 54,693.32 231,950 5.7 
BOE oii ces etc. de setae 39,671 44,153 26,000.00 216,598 5.5 
I isso ek hae ewiekeee nen 38,378 48,470 *21,406.03 276,318 7.2 
rer 33,162 37,447 12,700.00 166,981 5.0 
Green BAY. .... 6. cccevescees 31,017 41,532 11,100.00 - 99,400 3.2 
Sheboygan ................ 30,955 17,149 10,015.52 89,896 2.9 
Re GONG os ck sccaavesen'’s 30,421 31,691 15,000.00 144,163 4.7 

Places of 10,000 to 25,000 population 

Circ. per 

Population Volumes Appropriation Circulation capita 
Fond du Lac............... 23,427 27,175 $12,500.00 125,239 5.3 
MEE alee doaale eines ae nceuen 21,284 18,373 10,000.00 75,645 3.6 
Bau Claire... ... oc cccceccnes 20,906 29,114 10,500.00 134,686 6.4 
Appleton(x) ............... 19,561 15,182 11,000.00 73,605 3.8 
NEI oiikdisis cress Swick wed as 18,661 15,639 *5,700.00 95,116 5.1 
PETOBVINO oocikcccsciccccsces 18,293 21,790 11,550.00 84,320 4.6 
Manitowoc ................. 17,563 15,896 10,024.00 66,361 3.8 
WOBt AMNB. 605... ck ccc cecces 13,745 4,805 6,500.00 53,558 3.9 
UN Ca arr 13,610 19,488 10,000.00 76,118 5.6 
WVG@UIRGODR once ccc ccs 12,558 8,738 7,000.00 57,942 4.6 
Stevens Point.............. 11,371 8,649 4,000.00 46,164 4.1 
PUI 65k cee Sa wiawsvews 11,334 9,185 3,000.00 36,692 3.2 
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Places of 5,000 to 10,000 population 


Circ. per 
Population Volumes Appropriation Circulation capi 
WVAEGPEOWR. ooos05 soc es iees 9,299 11,640 $9,221.31 70,668 7.6 
Chippewa Falis...........+ 9,130 11,767 6,200.00 62,324 6.8 
BRUNI 5b 6ss sh ceok wae aces 8,451 11,179 *9,500.00 61,287 7.3 
BRONTE. 5.osn5a4sieeaessineecis 8,068 10,397 4,000.00 33,250 4.1 
Beaver Dam................ 7,992 12,578 2,500.00 38,145 4.8 
South Milwaukee........... 7,598 3,853 4,100.00 35,481 4.7 
Marshfield(x) ............. 7,394 9,810 5,500.00 55,442 7.5 
"THO TRIVOEG « ooiccseccscseses 7,305 5,915 4,200.00 32,697 4.5 
Wisconsin Rapids(x) ...... 7,243 10,551 3,000.00 45,764 6.3 
RD 6 cscosesaeisenadees 7,214 13,555 8,287.59 50,251 7.0 
ST ee eee en 7,171 13,573 5,498.44 40,260 5.6 
Rhinelander ............... 6,654 7,817 3,100.00 23,348 3.5 
KGUKAUNA .....cccecsesces os 5,951 6,303 2,000.00 21,502 3.6 
WRAUWBIOBR ..s.ccecccssccses 5,818 7,591 *4,400.00 38,068 6.5 
POTTABOCE) ois cece ew ences 5,582 13,924 3,000.00 39,425 7.1 
OS are re 5,538 10,818 *3,540.00 39,442 Tl 
DB PEPO(E) oo. 50sec cues 5,165 8,213 2,437.18 33,463 6.5 
Menomonie(x) ............. 5,104 15,096 Endowed 55,274 10.8 
OREN 65:6 x 66090800545 5,101 4,385 3,100.00 24,678 4.8 
Places of 2,000 to 5,000 population 
Cire. per 
Population Volumes Appropriation Circulation capita 
CI 5 os side Ses ers 4,920 9,992 $1,500.00 50,431 10.2 
Port Atkinson............00 4,915 5,936 3,430.62 26,560 5.4 
eer 4,788 10,537 m2,800.60 44,268 9.2 
Now GOnGOn 2... 2. .cc0ceccss 4,667 3,744 2,319.50 15,317 3.3 
Sturgeon Bay............... 4.553 4,411 2,500.00 19,317 4.2 
pet len [6 . 4,515 3,057 820.00 21,554 4.8 
RIO ansbban > ot wieeiasaiere 4,466 10,035 3,700.00 27,330 6.1 
OSS re ee 4,457 6,141 2,500.00 33,197 7.4 
RUMORED: o.osis soo skwwawwew eas 4,440 8,287 3,437.00 22,355 5.0 
1 ore re a re 4,400 6,785 1,800.00 18,423 4.2 
PIOUHBVEO occ cacccenecians 4,353 5,270 2,000.00 21,442 4.9 
NON once wea eee e ao 3,929 8,880 2,500.00 21,355 5.4 
WABRDUED .nn 2c ccccccsccens 3,707 6,111 2,500.00 31,042 8.4 
Burlington (s) .....00cesecs 3,626 3,591 2,200.00 12,730 3.5 
are 3,581 4,323 m2,100.00 30,952 8.6 
Se are 3,544 3,062 1,000.00 18,143 5.1 
Prairie du Chien(x) ........ 3,587 1,412 1,000.00 12,436 3.5 
PPE oon sce she csne 3,415 4,839 2,017.76 23,695 6.9 
Richland Center............ 3,409 4,614 1,800.00 13,927 4.1 
West Bend(x) ............. 3,378 4,643 1,500.00 14,971 4.4 
Port Washington(x) ....... 3,340 3,292 560.00 17,181 5.1 
OCONOMOWOC see c eis sees 3,301 7,651 2,500.00 25,870 7.8 
CUMGOMVINS .66 ccc ees cca 3,275 3,003 2,500.00 14,433 4.4 
<i teaer area esa 3,257 4.986 3,000.00 19,006 5.8 
WHISWALEr onc. c ec ccesc news 8,215 9,700 3,000.00 22,012 6.8 
OS 6 ree rarer 3,188 2,175 1,000.00 7,844 2.5 
North Milwaukee........... 3,047 3,368 1,200.00 19,987 6.6 
Nr re eee 3,016 7,162 3,700.00 29,256 9.7 
PME cise acs nancies seus 3,014 6,469 2,000.00 24,575 8.1 
REE oo oun sa eeee ewan 3,011 3,440 1,150.00 12,819 4.3 
REND sodidioscas sues eees 2,997 4,843 *2,030.00 17,461 5.8 
TOMANAWE(X) .......080000 2,898 6,600 1,400.00 21,581 7.4 
ee ae re 2,839 4,573 *1,375.00 23,382 8.2 
PEE can ds bakes sowie 2,688 7,682 *2,300.00 45,070 16.8 
POr WAU CZ). nove nese scene 2,676 2,125 1,250.00 10,108 3.8 
ee re 2,632 7,295 3,457.21 13,457 5.1 
EEN cc sabes acho pa oer 2,577 4,638 2,279.50 21,570 8.4 
ere 2,572 5,492 2,400.00 20,810 8.1 
Mineral Point(x) .......... 2,569 6,504 1,600.00 16,061 re 
8 


es 2,485 4,371 m1,200.00 11,809 
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Places of 2,000 to 5,000 Population—Continued 


Circ. per 
Population Volumes Appropriation Circulation capita 
COIBMBUS 6.0066 ccvecvevesss 2,460 6,659 2,000.00 23,450 9.5 
BSNOOTEE(E) .cccccccccescccs 2,293 2,164 865.00 5,836 2.5 
New Richmond............. 2,248 4,213 m885.00 20,170 9.0 
Evansville ...............+- 2,209 7,200 1,600.00 25,047 11.3 
Neillsville ................. 2,160 3,139 2,429.10 17 085 7.9 
North Fond du Lac......... 2,150 3,048 450.00 6,502 2.0 
MIOPICON. ccc ce ccecsxceuees 2,134 2,802 1,000.00 15,048 Ta 
Places of 1,000 to 2,000 population 
Circe. per 
Population Volumes Appropriation Circulation capita 
ROOT a. oocs: cc cic tiviscetmcwne 1,991 4,095 $1,725.00 14,328 7.2 
IN cic wescwnetseeeees 1,973 616 200.00 521 0.3 
Oconto Falls............... 1,914 1,214 420.00 5,759 3.0 
Dodgeville(x) .............. 1,896 3,017 1,315.00 9,705 5.1 
AGONOEE cseccdcnccseececees 1,881 2,727 1,200.00 15,276 8.1 
Laona(x) (town)........... 1,842 2,353 1,600.00 13,342 7.2 
Darlington . .ccccccceccccees 1,798 6,335 1,000.00 10,609 5.9 
Black River Falls........... 1,796 6,838 1,000.00 13,219 74 
EQ@MG BMG. occ cckccccceess 1,754 5,210 1,000.00 16,241 9.3 
1 eer re 1,713 3,195 1,500.00 15,860 9.3 
er re 1,670 2,732 800.00 24,376 14.5 
2 OS ee er errr 1,639 1,548 800.00 7,722 4.7 
Crandon () «0. ..cccccsceses 1,632 1,545 325.00 10,224 6.3 
WMO os eiSieisic wiuis cures’ Has 1,623 3,560 1,500.00 17,393  . 10.7 
Brodhead(x) ............... 1,600 4,779 *1,600.00 16,725 10.5 
Mondovi(x) ................ 1,554 3,479 1,000.00 15,240 9.8 
Cumberland ............... 1,528 3,607 1,600.00 16,656 10.9 
NIE oie writers -cesute toads 1,517 4,668 1,000.00 9,910 6.5 
WMO eine cess nceeienccs 1,441 4,545 1,000.00 9,362 6.5 
PROM Seca ceccduuacder ee 1,418 2,669 500.00 5,241 3.7 
PERM 5 6 oc oh a eu: Coareiee. nisin 1,407 938 7,121 5.1 
Fennimore ................. 1,383 2,100 500.00 8,359 6.0 
| 1,350 1,436 500.00 8.575 6.4 
TRAP WEED cscs cccccceccsoves 1,302 2,475 1,000.00 4,856 3.7 
Seymour(x) ............00- 1,280 2,381 400.00 7,764 6.1 
WALCHIOO oviec ccciccececees 1,262 2,938 300.00 6,266 5.0 
Sun Prairie(x) ............ 1,236 1,225 150.00 4,837 3.9 
WeSUDE6E) « cciccnsccsccescre 1,228 951 300.00 3,175 2.6 
POU ce scsiec ci csecsicenes 1,206 6,326 1,928.72 20,581 17.1 
RANGOIPR 2 ncccccccccccccces 1,183 2,205 750.00 10,106 8.5 
DO Cee eee 1,161 2,403 1,000.00 7,841 6.8 
Shullsburg(x) .............. 1,158 1,632 250.00 5,858 5.1 
OWONEE) 2c ccccccccess fe Stew 1,083 1,854 600.00 - 8,696 8.0 
MGGNEENY sadiiccce cect one de 1,077 2,688 540.00 8,670 8.1 
TRIO RGR. ois caccivces secs 1,020 1,438 200.00 4,128 4.0 
Menomonee Falls(x) ....... 1,019 1,250 310.24 2,191 2.2 
WOM Me sinc 6 650 secs ceseces 1,012 3,666 *650.00 10,217 10.1 
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GARDENING 


A list of books on the various phases of gardening seems timely; although larger 
libraries in the state doubtless have already bought most of the books mentioned. 
The suggestion is made that small libraries select a few for purchase each spring, 
borrowing others from the Traveling Library Department to examine for future 
ordering or to supplement their local collection. 


Landscape Gardening. 


Cable. G. W. 1914. 
Scribner $2. 


Cridland, R. B. Practical landscape gar- 


The amateur garden. 


dening. 1918. 2ded. A. T. De La Mare 
Co. $1.75. 

Fernow, B. E. Care of trees in lawn, 
street and park. 1910. Holt $2.25. 


Parsons, Samuel. How to plan the home 
grounds. 1898. Doubleday $1.25. 

Rexford, E. E. Making of a home. 
Jacobs $1.50. 


1916. 


The Flower Garden 


Bennett, I. D. The making of a flower 





garden. 1919. Stokes $2. 
Ely, H. R. Practical flower garden, 1911. 
Macmillan $2.25. 
A woman’s hardy garden. 1903. 
Macmillan $2. 
Findlay, Hugh. House plants. 1916. Ap- 


pleton $4. 
Miller, Wilhelm. What England can teach 


us about gardening. 1911. Doubleday 
$5. 

Rexford, E. E. Four seasons in the gar- 
den. 1907. Lippincott $1.75. 


Saylor, H. H. Book of annuals. 1913. 
McBride $1.20. 
Shelton, Louise. 


America. 1915. 


Continuous bloom _ in 
Scribner $3.50. 


The Vegetable Garden 


Albaugh, B. F. Home gardening. 1918. 
Grosset $1. (for city growers.) 
Bennett, I. D. The busy woman’s garden 


book. Small 1920. $2. 


Frances. Home vegetables and 
1918. Scribner $1.50. 
Practical gardening. 1918. 


Duncan, 
small fruits. 
Findlay, Hugh. 
Appleton $3. 
Fullerton , E. L. Book of the home gar- 


den. 1919. Appleton $2.50. (includes 
flowers.) 
Gilbert, A. W. The potato. 1917. Mac- 


millan $2.25. 

Green, S. B. Vegetable gardening. Ed. 
18rev. 1914. Webb $1.50. 

Kruhm, Adolph. Home vegetable garden- 
ing from Ato Z. 1918. Doubleday $1.25. 

Rexford, E. E. Home garden. 1909. Lip- 
pincott $1.35. 

Rockwell, F. F. Home vegetable garden- 
ing. New ed. 1913. McBride $1.75. 


Market and Truck Gardens 


Corbett, L. C. Garden farming. 1913. 
Ginn $3.20. 

Kains, M. G. Plant propagation, green- 
house and nursery practice. 1916. Judd 
$2.25. 


Lloyd, J. W. Productive vegetable grow- 
ing. 3ded.rev. 1918. Lippincott $2.50. 

Watts, R. L. Vegetable gardening. 1912. 
Judd $2.50. 


Children’s and School Gardens 


Davis, K. C. School and home gardening. 
1918. Lippincott $1.28. 

French, Allen. Beginner’s garden book. 
1914. Macmillan $1.60. 

Hood, G. W. Practical school and home 
gardens. 1916. Lincoln, Neb. Long & 
Co. $1.25. 

Verrill, A. H. Harper’s book for young 
gardeners. 1914. Harper $1.60. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Julia Wright Merrill 


Adequate Library Revenues 
One dollar per capita of the population 
to be served is a reasonable minimum 
library revenue, according to the Ameri- 
can Library Association. The following 
resolution was adopted by the Council of 


the Association at a meeting in Chicago, 
December 30, 1921: 

“The American Library Association be- 
lieves that $1 per capita, of the population 
of the community served, is a reasonable 
minimum revenue for the library in com- 
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munities desiring to maintain a good 
modern public library system with trained 
librarians. This sum should cover a main 
library with reading room _ facilities, 
branch libraries and reading rooms within 
easy reach of all the people, a registration 
of card holders equal to thirty per cent 
of the population, and a considerable col- 
lection of the more expensive books of 
reference, with a home use of approxi- 
mately five volumes per capita. This al- 
lowance of per capita revenue may need 
modification in the case of the very small 
or very large communities, or which are 
otherwise exceptional. Small communi- 
ties may often obtain increased library 
service for the same money per capita by 
enlarging the area of administration. The 
situation in large communities is often 
modified by the presence of good endowed 
libraries free for public use. Communi- 
ties desiring their libraries to supply 
these needs extensively and with the high- 
est grade of trained service, will find it 
necessary to provide a support much larg- 
er than the minimum of $1 per capita. 
This should cover extension work suffi- 
cient to bring home to the children, the 
foreign speaking people, business men, 
artisans, advanced students, public offi- 
cials, and in general all classes of the 
people, the opportunities that such a 
library is not only ready but is able to 
afford, with a service that is adminis- 
tered by trained librarians having special 
knowledge in their particular depart- 
ments.” 


High Standards 


A paragraph from the annual report of 
the Detroit Public Library, for 1920-21: 

“Whatever success the library has 
scored, whatever results have been 
achieved, whatever popularity the institu- 
tion enjoys is owing to the staff that gives 
the service in all its ramifications from 
the technical selection and purchase of 
books to the direct service given to old 
and young, workmen, business men and 
scholars. It is a staff of trained workers. 
They are well-bred, educated people—in- 
deed the eligibility for appointment to 
certain departments is based on a mini- 
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mum of college graduation. Close to sixty 
per cent of the staff have had college ex- 
perience. An equally large number have 
certificates from accredited library 
schools. These librarians deserve to be 
recognized as the foremost civic agency 
in assisting adult citizens in self-educa- 
tion, in furnishing competent informa- 
tion and developing sound thinking.” 


Detroit Conference of the A. L. A. 


The announcement at the Chicago mid- 
winter meetings, that the 1922 conference 
of the American Library Association 
would be held in Detroit, was received 
with enthusiasm by the librarians of the 
middle-west. Not since the Mackinac con- 
ference in 1910 has the meeting place been 
so near Wisconsin. The date has been set 
tentatively for the last week in June. 
Interest in Detroit’s beautiful new main 
library building will attract some librar- 
ians. All forms of library extension can 
be also found, from the large city branch 
libraries to the new county stations. To 
many, the opportunity to travel by lake 
steamer will be an added inducement. 


The Library and Communicable Disease 
A recent pamphlet issued by the State 
Board of Health, The prevention and con- 
trol of communicable diseases, reprints 
the old rule (Rule 11, p. 17) that books 
exposed to such diseases must be de- 
stroyed. Yet an official statement was 
made last July (See Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin 17:122-23, July, 1921) that “time 
and sunlight are recommended * * * 
to accomplish the destruction of infectious 
material deposited upon books.” 

The apparent conflict is probably due 
to the delays of state printing. At any 
rate a letter of December 14, 1921, assures 
the Library Commission that rule 11 in 
the pamphlet does not take precedence 
over the special library ruling as printed 
in the Bulletin. The latter is still author- 
itative. 

A Biographical Aid 


The popularity of If Winter Comes has 
led Little, Brown & Company to issue in 
revised form a booklet biography of the 
author, A. S. M. Hutchinson. The dearth 
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of printed matter on a living writer makes 
even so small a pamphlet valuable, par- 
ticularly when it is distributed free of 
charge. Address the publisher, at 34 
Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


“Can Spring Be Far Behind?” 


February is none too soon to prepare 
for spring. Due to the efforts of librarians 
and of teachers there is a growing inter- 
est in birds among children and older 
people. Methods that have been used suc- 
cessfully in a number of libraries are 
noted in the Bulletin for January 1920 
(v. 16, p. 12-14) and February 1916 (v. 12, 
p. 61-71) with a list of helpful printed 
matter. To these lists may be added the 
following free or inexpensive pamphlets 
of bird houses. Write directly to the ad- 
dress given in each case. 


Bird houses. 1917. Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Phil. 25c. 

Carmichael. How to build bird houses and 
kites. 1920. Successful Farming, 1718 Lo- 
cust St., Des Moines, Iowa, 10c. 

Dearborn. Bird houses and how to build 
them, (Farmers’ Bulletin 609). 1914. U. 
S. Dept. of agriculture. free. 

Dodson. Your bird friends and how to win 
them, 1917. Joseph H. Dodson, Kankakee, 
tll. free. 
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These titles can be secured through the 
regular book dealers: 

Baxter. Boy bird house architecture. 1920. 

Bruce $1. 

Siepert. Bird houses boys can build. 1916. 

Paper. Manual arts 65c. 

An exhibit of gayly illustrated seed 
catalogues gives a promise of spring in 
the wintriest of weather. Show them 
while people are planning their gardens. 
Later on they are too busy digging to ap- 
preciate them. Names and addresses of 
reliable firms will be found in the Bulletin 
for March 1918, v. 14, p. 83, as well as a 
list of books on vegetable gardening. 





WANTED 

The State Normal School Library at 
Stevens Point needs the following items: 

The Bookman, July 1920. 

The Forum, October and November 
1919. 

The Independent, April 23, June 4, June 
11, 1921. 

The Nation, July 3, 1920. 

School Review, May 1919. 

Third Volume, Tenth Census 1880. 

Anyone who could supply any of these 
is asked to communicate with the libra- 
rian, 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The Class of 1922 celebrated the begin- 
ning of its own year by welcoming the 
president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, Dr. A. S. Root, to the Library 
School on January 2d. To do themselves 
this honor they returned from the holi- 
day recess in advance of other depart- 
ments of the University, and spent the 
legal New Year’s day in school. 

They were more than repaid for this 
change in their holiday plans, for Dr. 
Root gave two able lectures on the “His- 
tory of books and printing.” Crowding 
into the lectures the substance of an ex- 
tended course he traced most vividly the 
growth and development of the art and 
industry which are the basis of the li- 


brarian’s calling. This outline of a great 
history, so vividly given, awakened the 
desire for a wider knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Every student made a New Year’s 
resolution to follow its study as a per- 
sonal interest and accomplishment. 


A tradition of the School has come to 
be the hanging of the calendar of the new 
year in the gallery. Dr. Root presided 
over this function and extended the greet- 
ings of the library world to a class which 
would begin its service in 1922. 

Since the semester opened earlier than 
usual in September, field practice began 
on January 26. The weeks of January 
were therefore crowded since the tech- 
nical courses were finished and time al- 
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lowed for lectures in publicity, practice in 
mending and discussion of field practice, 
in addition to the regular schedule. The 
following special lectures were given: 

Library instruction in schools—Mary A. 

Smith, librarian Madison free library. 
Foreign fiction—Professor Lathrop, Eng- 

lish department. 

Newspaper publicity for libraries—Pro- 
fessor Bleyer, School of Journalism. 

Work of the Traveling Library depart- 
ment—Miss Long, chief of the depart- 
ment. 

Examinations brought the work of the 
first semester to a close on January 24, 
and the following day the students started 
for their field appointments, twenty-three 
students going to twenty-two libraries in 
nineteen communities of the state. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lester entertained the 
faculty and students at a “going away” 
party on January 21. The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back was presented as a 
dramatic reading by Prof. and Mrs. 
Beatty, Mrs. O. P. Watts, Rev. N. C. Kim- 
ball, and Dr. Joseph Schafer, assisted by 
seven members of the class, the Misses 
Clark, Fox, Hudson, Shouse, Smith, Mrs. 
Elliott and Mrs. Pine. Miss Reely acted 
as stage manager. The welcome to the 
home, intermission between acts, and 
other social features including refresh- 
ments made the evening a memorable one 
in the annals of the class. 
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Alumni Notes 


Mrs. Myrtle Sette Fowler, '07, is librarian 
at the Naval Air station, Pensacola, Fla. 

Mary Katherine Ray, ’08, died in San Diego, 
Calif., in December. Miss Ray since her 
graduation had been deputy state librarian at 
Nebraska until a year ago, when she joined 
the staff of the California State Library as 
assistant in Legislative reference work. 

Mrs. Florence Farnham Dittmer, ’09, has 
returned from China with her husband who 
is teaching in the University. 

Elizabeth C. Ronan, ’12, has been appointed 
librarian of the Willard Memorial Library, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Mary B. Kimball, '14, visited the School 
on January 2-3, attended Dr. Root’s lectures, 
and was a guest at the supper given in his 
honor. 

Mary Kobetish, '18, has accepted the li- 
brarianship of the Stadium High School, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Alice Frost, ‘19, has accepted a position 
as assistant in the University Branch of the 
Los Angeles Public Library. 

E. B. Rodriguez, '20, is acting manager 
of the Philippine Press Bureau, Washington. 
Mr. Rodriguez visited the School during the 
holidays. 


Summer Session 


Florence C. Hays, ’01, sails early in Feb- 
ruary for China, to become librarian of St. 
John’s University in Shanghai. Miss Hays 
volunteered for foreign service in the mis- 
sion field of the Episcopal Church, and this 
responsible position was given her because of 
her years of successful library experience. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


Appropriations. “The only increase al- 
lowed made to the library” and “the 
same appropriation for the library, but 
all other departments cut”—these are 
phrases commonly used by trustees and 
libraries in reporting appropriation fig- 
ures for the ensuing year. 

Appleton reports an increase of $1,000, 
making $12,000; Rhinelander, one of $400, 
total appropriation, $3,500. 

The La Crosse library has secured the 
one-half mill tax appropriation for which 
the trustees and librarian have worked so 


hard for two years. The library will re- 
ceive $20,973 from taxes, making the total 
income, including that from the endow- 
ment, $25,000. , 


Wittenberg has fixed the library appro- 
priation at one-half mill, which will 
amount to more than $300. 


Ashland. Library day was observed by 
the Monday Club in December, with a 
program of talks, given by one of the 
library trustees, the librarian of North- 
land College and one of the teachers. 
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The librarian gave reviews of a group of 
new books. 


Crandon. The First National Bank 
presented the library with a generous 
Christmas gift of $50. 


Fond du Lac County. A committee has 
been appointed by the county board to 
investigate the matter of extending li- 
brary service into the county and make 
report at the June session of the board. 
It is proposed to adopt the contract plan 
now in use in Milwaukee County. 


Fox Lake. The week before Christmas 
was fittingly observed at the library with 
appropriate programs each evening, given 
by the children around a prettily trimmed 
and lighted tree. Six of the nearby coun- 
try school districts took part on one eve- 
ning. The Y. W.C. A. and the Daughters 
of Mary were responsible for the pro- 
grams on two of the other evenings. At 
the close of each program Santa Claus 
distributed popcorn balls. The library 
was crowded each evening and the enter- 
prise proved a happy success. 


Green Bay. The Kellogg public library 
estimated that almost a ton of books were 
handled at the loan desk during one 
week in December. Circulation has in- 
creased 20 per cent. 


Marinette. The annual gift of $250 
from the daughters of the late Senator 
Stephenson was presented to the library 
at Christmas time. Edward M. Flexner 
of Louisville, Ky., a former resident, has 
presented the library with a number of 
books. 


Menasha. Christmas festivities at the 
library included an annual banquet to the 
members of the Arm and Anvil Club 
served in the auditorium, also Christmas 
parties for the Camp Fire girls and the 
Blue Birds. The librarians decorated 
the reading room with evergreens and 
wreaths and trimmed Christmas trees. 
Children from one of the kindergartens 
visited the library and sang Christmas 
songs around the tree. Special invitations 
to visit the library and see the decora- 
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tions appeared as “ads” in the local 
paper. 


Milwaukee. The public library sta- 
tistics show a large increase in business 
for the year 1921. The total circulation 
for the year was 2,199,359 volumes, an 
increase of 22 per cent over that of 1920. 
Of this number, the city branch libraries 
circulated 1,133,352 volumes, the city 
schools 300,918 volumes, and the coun- 
ty branches 207,084 volumes. During 
1921, 58,575 volumes were added to the 
library, an increase of 85 per cent over 
the number added during 1920. This 
makes the total number of volumes in the 
library at the end of 1921, 456,750. 


The library now has eleven city 
branches with permanent collections of 
their own, and _ seventy-five county 
branches, outside of the city, with col- 
lections which are changed periodically. 


Phillips. The library fund has _ bene- 
fited to the extent of $275 from a dance 
given by the woman’s civic league. 


Watertown. The librarian compiled 
a list of Christmas music available in the 
various musical periodicals in the library. 
This was printed in the local paper. 

A bequest of $3,000 was left to the 
library by the will of the late George 
Hawkins. 


Waukesha. The library planned a spe- 
cial Christmas entertainment for the chil- 
dren with a story hour around a beau- 
tifully trimmed Christmas tree. 


Wittenberg. The library moved into 
new quarters in the fall, an attractive 
first floor room, next door to the post- 
office. This means a great improvement 
over the crowded second floor room and 
has resulted in increased use of the 
library. Additional shelving has been 
built and tables and desk freshly var- 
nished. Ruth Englund is librarian. 


Advertising Book Service 


The Library Commission is gratified to 
find that librarians are advertising the 
book service which it is eager to furnish. 


<> 


<3 
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We quote from a clipping from the Bay- 
field Press, which appeared under “News 
notes of the public library”: 

“Books for Everyone in My Commun- 
ity’ is the aim of every librarian how- 
ever limited the financial support of her 
library may be. The solution of this lies 
in the constant use of the Traveling li- 
brary department of the Wisconsin library 
commission. This department exists to 
be of service to the people and the public 
libraries of the state in whatever capac- 
ities that help is needed. The transpor- 
tation is paid one way and all books are 
returned by parcel post. If we haven’t 
the book you want we can easily get it 
for you in a few days. Books can be kept 
three weeks and may be renewed if neces- 
sary. 

“We want to give our best service to 
the community and any special request 
for any kind of book worth while will 
have immediate attention. One of the 
most discouraging features of the small 
library is to get the people, especially 
business and professional men, to learn 
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that the library is more than an amuse- 
ment place for children. We really do 
have books useful for reference and the 
practical things of life. Remember, if 
we haven’t what you want, we'll get it 
through the Traveling library department. 
During the last three months I have sent 
for 17 books on request.” 





In reporting the increasing use of the 
library in the local paper Mrs. Anderson, 
librarian at Barron, adds: “An espe- 
cially interesting feature of the work is 
to be found in the borrowing of books 
from the study traveling library of the 
Wisconsin free library commission. There 
are many books on special and technical 
subjects, desired by teachers, professional 
men and students, for which there is not 
enough call to justify the local library in 
purchasing. These books are obtained 
from the library commission with the re- 
Sult that on a few days’ notice anyone 
can be supplied with nearly any book on 
any subject.” 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Peace and War 


Palmer, Frederick. The folly of nations. 
1921. 408p. Dodd $2. 172.4 
Like Will Irwin’s The next war (Bulletin 
Oct. ’21) this is a war correspondent’s pre- 
sentation of the case against war. ‘With 
arresting earnestness he urges in ‘The 
answer’ that we be as sincere in admitting 
and presenting the ugly facts of war and as 
enthusiastic in seeking a remedy as we have 
been in promoting it. Worth careful read- 
ing.” (Booklist) 
See Booklist 18:106 Jan. ’22. 


For Church Workers 


Cope, H. F. The week-day church-school. 
1921. 191p. Doran $1.50. 268 
Would serve as a text book on the subject; 
also a valuable reference work. Bibliography 
(7p). Index. 
See Booklist 18:4 Oct. ’21. 


Stowell, J. S. Story-worship programs 
for the church school year. 1921. 
156p. Doran $1.50. 268 

Develops the idea that the purpose of the 
church school is to make church goers out cf 
its pupils. Part 2 presents an order of serv- 

ice for every Sunday of the year, with a 

specially chosen story. 


L. Church cooperation in 
community life. 1921. 171p. Abing- 
don press $1. 261 

A book of interest to all church workers 
in rural districts. Treats of problems of ad- 
justment between denominations, the rela- 
tion of all religious forces to other rural life 
agencies, and the missionary program of the 
church. 


Vogt, Paul 


Zionism 
Kallen, Horace M. Zionism and world 
politics. 1921. 3845p. Doubleday 
$3.50. 296 


Valuable work for any library where an 
interest in the subject exists. Treats the 
Zionist movement in its relation to world 
problems generally. 


Sociology 


Benedict, Bertram. The larger socialism. 
1921. 2438p. Macmillan $2.50. 335 

A critical survey of Socialism in America 
from the point of view of program and tac- 


tics. Based on the thesis that “if Socialism is 
to benefit humanity to the full extent of 
which it is capable, it must become a broader 
and a deeper theory and political movement 
than at present.’’ Gives a particularly good 
analysis of “The Marxian cast of thought.” 
Addressed chiefly to socialists, but interest- 
ing to students of the movement generally. 
Well written and reads easily. For the larger 
library. 


Browne, W. R., ed. What’s what in the 


labor movement. 1921. 578p. 
Huebsch $4, 331 
A dictionary of labor terms and labor ter- 
minology. Covers continental as well as 
British and American terminology, and also 
explains abbreviations in common use. A 
valuable work for libraries in industrial cen- 
ters. Popularly written, definite and up to 
date. A similar work, though much less inclu- 
sive, is Bulletin 25 on Labor terminology, 
1921, (108p. $1) issued by Harvard Univer- 
sity graduate school of Business administra- 
tion. 


Four years in the underbrush. 1921. 315p. 
Scribner $2.50. 331.4 
An American woman novelist recounts her 
experiences as a worker in the ranks of the 
unskilled in New York. She followed many 
occupations, saw life from many points of 
view and tells her story interestingly. No 
clue as to her identity is given. 
See Booklist 18:107 Jan. ’22. 


Goddard, H. H. Juvenile delinquency. 
1921. 120p. Dodd $1.50. 364 
A soundly scientific work, setting forth the 
new attitude toward juvenile delinquency and 
showing how it has been mishandled in the 
past. Treats the mental defective as a medi- 
cal and educational problem. Author is now 
director of the Ohio Bureau of juvenile re- 
search, 


Interchurch world movement.. Public 
opinion and the steel strike. 1921. 
346p. Harcourt $2.50. 331.87 


A carefully documented work supplement- 
ing the report of the steel strike issued in 
1920 (Bulletin Dec. ’20). Contains special 
reports on Under cover men, The Pittsburgh 
newspapers and the strike, Civil rights in 
West Virginia, the Pittsburgh pulpit and the 
strike, etc. Particularly valuable for the 
light it throws on pulpit and press and their 
sources of information. 

See Booklist 18:107 Jan. '22. 
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Seligman, E. R. A. 
9th ed. 1921. 


Essays in taxation. 
806p. Macmillan $4. 
336.2 
A revised edition of one of the best refer- 
ence books on this subject. The material in 
chapters 1 to 18, inclusive, remains much the 
same. The chapters on “American reports 
of taxation” have been condensed into one, 
and four new chapters have been added, cov- 
ering income taxes and the cost of the war as 
related to expenditures and revenues. 


Weiss, Feri Felix. The sieve, or, Revela- 
tions of the man mill. 1921. 307p. 
illus. Page $2.50. 325.7 

The author, who himself entered America 
as an immigrant, was for thirteen years an 
immigration inspector in the port of Boston. 

Treats the subject from a new point of view 

and will be of interest to clubs studying the 

immigration problem. The anecdotal style 
makes it very readable. 


Science 


Thomson, J. Arthur. The control of life. 
1921. 311p. Holt $2.50. 570 
A book on the thesis that life may be con- 
sciously improved by the practical applica- 
tion of scientific knowledge. The author is 
a recognized authority, a professor in the 
University. of Aberdeen, whose writings are 
easily comprehensible to the lay reader. 
See Booklist 18:42 Nov. ’21. 


Fabre, J. Henri. More hunting wasps. 
1921. 376p. Dodd $2.50. 595.7 
The third of three volumes devoted to 
wasps, composed of essays from the Souve- 
nirs entomologiques. 
See Booklist 18:41 Nov. ’21. 


Public Health 


Funk, J. C. Vice and health. 1921. 174p. 
Lippincott $1.50. 176 
A discussion of prostitution as a social and 
public health problem. Not a work for the 
general reader, but valuable where an or- 
ganized campaign is being planned. Also 
useful for public health officers, social work- 
ers, etc. Author is a member of the State 
health department of Pennsylvania, and scien- 
tific assistant to the U. S. public health serv- 
ice, 


Horwood, M. P. Public health surveys. 
1921. 403p. illus. Wiley $4.50. 614 
Valuable book for the large library, and 
small libraries should know about it. Good 
illustrations and sample charts and tables 
to be used in making a survey. Concluding 
chapter sums up the value of the survey in 
a public health campaign. Bibliography (14p) 
Index. 
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Dietetics 
Harrow, Benjamin. Vitamines. 1921. 
219p. Dutton $2.50. 613.2 


“After a rather long discussion of the gen- 
eral principles of nutrition, the author de- 
scribes the experiments which led to the 
discovery of vitamines, the diseases caused 
by their lack, and the planning of diets to 
supply them.” (Booklist). Charts and ta- 
bles. References. Index. 

See Booklist 18:9 Oct. ’21. 


Whitehead, Harold. How to run a store. 
1921. 296p. Crowell $2.50. 658 
Useful book for a small library, treating as 
it does of small store problems. Among 
other subjects covers chain-store competition. 
Author teaches retail store management in 
the College of Business administration, Bos- 
ton University. 


Pageantry 


Colby, Gertrude K. The conflict. 1920. 
70p. illus. A. S. Barnes $1.50. 793 
A pantomime in which the art of pageantry 
is enlisted in the service of health. The 
theme is the conflict between the forces of 
Ignorance and Enlightenment for the posses- 
sion of humanity. First produced at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, May 1913, and 
repeated, with some changes, now incorpor- 
ated in this edition, in 1920. Pictures and 
diagrams will assist the producer. 


Einert, Margaret T. The rhythmic dance 
book. 1921. 96p. illus. Longmans 
$1.50. 793 

An informal presentation of the author’s 
system of teaching dancing through a “prac- 
tical combination of movement, music and 
story.” Good photographic illustrations. 

See Booklist 18:43 Nov. ’21. 


Taft, Linwood. The technique of pageant- 
ry. 1921. 168p. A. S. Barnes $2. 793 
Takes up the organization, the book, the 

music, the cast, the rehearsals, and the per- 

formance of the pageant, outlines three 

pageants of different type, all of which have 

been given successfully. The author is chair- 

man of the department of pageants and fes- 

tivals for the Drama League of America. 
See Booklist 18:74 Dec. ’21. 


Outdoor Sports 


Beach, Rex. Oh, shoot! 281ip. 
illus. Harper $3. 799 

An account of hunting adventures in vari- 
ous parts of the world. Contents: Geese; 
The chronicle of a chromatic bear hunt; The 
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San Blas people; On the trail of the cow- 
ardly cougar; Messing around in Mexico. 
See Booklist 18:73 Dec. ’21. 


Literature 


Benchley, Robert. Of all things. 1921. 
234p. illus. Holt $2. 817 or 827 
Humorous skits, about eating roast beef, 
saving coal, week end visiting, etc. Super- 
ficial, but diverting. Reprinted from Col- 
lier’s, Vanity Fair, Life, ete. 


Broun, Heywood. Seeing things at night. 
1921. 268p. Harcourt $1.75. 

817 or 827 

Sketches, essays and reviews reprinted from 

various newspapers and magazines. In ex- 

planation of his title the author says he 

meant “to suggest newspaper articles of any 

sort done more or less on the spur of the 

moment for next day’s consumption.” Char- 

acterized by unforced humor, especially when 
the author writes of his young son, “H.3d.” 


Brown, Alice. Louise Imogen Guiney. 
1921. 111p. Macmillan $1.50. 
811 or 821 
A friend’s tribute to an American poet who 
died recently in England, where she had spent 
much of her life. Will rank with the few 
beautifully written literary memorials. Will 
be appreciated most where Miss Guiney’s 
poetry is known. 
See Booklist 18:110 Jan, ’22. 


Burroughs, John. Under the maples. 1921. 
2238p. Houghton $2. 814 or 824 
A collection of essays and sketches written 
during the last two years of the author’s 
life, including notes made in California. The 
title was of his own choosing, reflecting his 
affection for the maple, “a clean, docile, 
wholesome tree.” 
See Booklist 18:107 Jan. ’22. 


Clutton-Brock, A. Essays on books, 1921. 


181p. Dutton $2. 804 
——. More essays on books, 1921. 174p. 
Dutton $2. 804 


Brief essays reprinted from the Times 
(London) Literary Supplement. Range over 
a wide field, but concern themselves mainly 
with the older writers, Shakespeare, William 
Morris, Dickens, Donne, the Brontes, Samuel 
Butler, also Turgenev, Dostoevsky and Tol- 
stoy. 

See Booklist 18:111 Jan. ’22. 


Colby, F. M. The margin of hesitation. 
1921. 229p. Dodd $2. 814 or 824 

A book of essays, characterized by wit and 
humor and a moderately conservative out- 
look. On such subjects as: Trolley cars and 
democratic raptures; The language of femin- 
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ist debate; Hating backwards; Subsidizing 
authors; The choice of bad manners. 


McFee, William. Harbours of memory. 
1921. 320p. Doubleday $1.75. 824 
Short sketches which have appeared in 
various magazines, many of them written on 
ship board or from foreign ports. 


Mais, S. P. B. Why we should read. 1921. 
31lp. Dodd $2.25. 804 
Critical papers, some of them reprinted 
from English periodicals where they ap- 
peared as reviews. Consist largely of per- 
sonal opinions, not profound, but entertaining 
to read. In four groups: Some English clas- 
sics, Some contemporaries, Books on the 
English language, Certain foreigners. Clubs 
looking for material on Russian writers will 
find this last section useful. 


Morley, Christopher, ed. Modern essays. 
35lp. Harcourt $2. 824 
Selections from over thirty modern writers, 
with an introduction by Mr. Morley, which 
is in itself a pleasing essay. His informal 
introductions, with biographical details, are 
also very readable and add much to the refer- 
ence value of the book. Bertrand Russell’s 
A free man’s worship, Hillaire Belloc’s The 
mowing of a field, Stewart Edward White’s 
On lying awake at night, and selections from 
Joyce Kilmer, Joseph Conrad, Thomas Burke, 
Louise Imogen Guiney and James Branch 
Cabell are among the varied contents. 


Poetry 


Alden, R. M., ed. Poems of the English 
race. 1921. 410p. Scribner $2.50. 
821.08 
The important feature of this anthology is 
that it combines the old and the new, begin- 
ning with Chaucer and coming down to such 
modern poets as Walter de la Mare, Father 
Tabb, Sara Teasdale and Vachel Lindsay. 
Arranged in two parts: Narrative poems, and 
Lyrical and reflective poems. Made up in 
two-column pages, with notes. 


Ballads and ballad poems; selected and 
edited by Guy N. Pocock. 192p. Dut- 
ton 70c. 821.08 


A book of story poems; selected and 
edited by George A. Loane. 224p. 
Dutton 70c. 821.08 

Two well selected collections, with appro- 
priate introductions and notes. Attractively, 
although not very substantially bound. Could 
be used in connection with high school work. 

Issued in the Kings treasuries which includes 

also, in addition to Shakespeare’s plays, Gil- 

bert White’s Natural history of Selbourne, 

Don Quixote, Stories from Hakluyt, and 

others. Send to publishers for complete list. 
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Many 
Atlantic 


Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Schuyler. 
children. 1921. 83p. illus. 
$1.50. 811 or 821 

Charming little book of verses. Will be 
most appreciated by older people, although 
many can be read aloud to the children. The 
book starts out with the little children and 
as it advances they grow in age. 


Wilkinson, Marguerite. New voices. 1921. 
454p. Macmillan $2.25. 808.1 
New edition to which has been added a 
postscript of 52 pages made up of comment on 
recent poetry and additional poems. 
See Booklist 18:60 Nov. ’21. 


Drama 
Brown, Alice. One act plays. 1921. 235p. 
Macmillan $2.25. 812 or 822 


Nine short plays by a well known novelist 
and story writer. All are serious and several 
are tragic. Most would act well. “Joint 
owners in Spain,” dramatized from the story 
of the same title, is the best known. 


Little theatre classics. 

230p. illus. Little $2. 
808.2 

This third volume of adaptations from the 
classics includes: Bushido, a Japanese play ; 
The old wife’s tale, by George Peele ; Pericles, 
from Shakespeare ; and The Duchess of Pavy, 
from Love’s sacrifice, by John Ford. 

See Booklist 17:343 July ’21. 


Eliot, Samuel, jr. 
v. 3. 1921. 


Jerome, Jerome K. The passing of the 
third floor back. 1921. 197p. Dodd 
$1.50. 822 

This is the first reading edition of the play 
in which Forbes-Robertson starred several 
years ago. An allegorical play, rich in hu- 
man interest. Should interest study clubs. 

Bound in blue boards. 


Robinson, Lennox. The whiteheaded boy. 
1921. 168p. Putnam $1.75. 822 
An Irish comedy in three acts, The ‘‘White- 
headed boy”’ is the mother’s darling, for whom 
all the family are called on to make sacri- 
fices. The author’s stage directions and com- 
ments on the action add much to the fun in 
reading. Introduction by Ernest Boyd. 


Walker, Stuart. Portmanteau adaptations. 
1921. 229p. illus. Stewart Kidd 
$2.50. 812 or 822 

Only one of the four plays is, strictly 
speaking, an adaptation. This is Gammer 

Gurton’s needle, the early English comedy 

adapted for the modern stage. The other 

plays are The Birthday of the Infanta, found- 
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ed on Oscar Wilde’s story, and two plays for 
children by Stuart Walker: Sir David wears 
a@ crown and Nellijumbo. Introduction by Ed- 
ward Hale Bierstadt. 


Biography 


Fabre, Augustin. The life of Jean Henri 
Fabre. 1921. 398p. Dodd $2.50. 921 


A biography in which a kinsman of the 
famous French naturalist seeks “to co- 
ordinate in a singlé book the biographical 
data scattered through the ten volumes of the 
Souvenirs.” Of interest to all who have been 
attracted to the writings of Fabre. 

See Booklist 18:118 Jan. ’22. 


A daughter of the mid- 
dle border. 1921. 405p. illus. Mac- 
millan $2. 921 


This continuation of the author’s A son of 
the middle border belongs in every library, 
but like its predecessor is of especial interest 
to the libraries of Wisconsin. Completes the 
story of the elder Garlands, tells of the au- 
thor’s courtship and marriage to Zulime 
Taft, the birth of his children, and his literary 
life in Chicago and New York. a 


Garland, Hamlin. 


Sharp, Dallas Lore. The seer of Slab- 
sides. 1921. Tip. Atlantic monthly 
75c, 921 


Two papers contributed to the Atlantic in 
1910 and 1911 have been made the basis of 
this memorial to John Burroughs. Of value, 
not so much as a biographical sketch, as for 
inspirational reading. 


Tumulty, Joseph P. Woodrow Wilson as 
I know him. 1921. 5583p. Doubleday 
$5. 921 
The chapters which have been appearing 
serially in the New York Times are now pub- 
lished in book form. ‘They are based on 
eleven years intimacy, are often concerned 
with trivial details, and are the stuff of which 
history will later be written, rather than 
finished history. Appendix giving a series 
of telegraph and cable messages between the 
president and his secretary, and Index. 


Fiction 


Benet, S. V. Beginning of wisdom. 1921. 
359p. Holt $1.90. 


A young poet’s first novel. Weak in con- 
struction, but gives an interesting account of 
the hero’s boyhood, his college life at Yale, 
and his later adventures in Arizona mining 
camps and in the army. 

See Booklist 18:82 Dec. ’21. 
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Comstock, Sarah. The daughter of Helen 
Kent. 1921. 393p. Doubleday $1.75. 


Interesting study of a woman who, losing 
her faith in love, devotes all her energies to 
the struggle for success, and of her failure 
to impress her bitter philosophy on her young 
daughter. Of sufficient story interest to at- 
tract a wide circle of readers. By the author 
of The soddy. 

See Booklist 18:120 Jan, ’22. 


Evarts, Hal G. The passing of the old 
West. 1921. 2384p. illus. Little 
$2.50. 


Aims to show how wantonly the animal life 
of the west has been destroyed. Shows that 
even in Yellowstone Park today there is in- 
adequate protection. Warmly commended by 
Robert S. Yard, secretary of the National 
parks association. Pictures by Charles Liv- 
ingston Bull. 


See Booklist 18:83 Dec. ’21. 

Fleuron, Sven. Grim: the story of a pike; 
tr. from the Danish. 1921. 186p. 
Knopf $2. 

An unusual piece of writing, setting forth 
with fine imaginative detail the life story of a 
pike and describing the eat-or-be-eaten life 
that goes on under the surface of the water. 
Will appeal to all who care for literary 
craftsmanship, and a few sportsmen may also 
read it with pleasure. 

See Booklist 18:50 Nov. ’21. 


Holt, Isabella. The Marriotts and the 
Powells. 1921. 328p. Macmillan $2. 


The chronicle of two interrelated Chicago 
families, the well-to-do Marriotts and the 
Powells, their poor relatives. Concerned 
chiefly with the affairs of the generation born 
in the nineties. Covers the years from 1905 
to the armistice. 


Nathan, Robert. Autumn. 1921. 198p. 
McBride $1.75. 
A quiet story, charmingly told. A New 


England neighborhood and several character- 
istic New Englanders, including the old 
schoolmaster, are lightly sketched. Pleasant 
to read, but not of wide appeal. 


Oppenheim, E. Phillips. Nobody’s man. 
1921. 307p. Little $2. 


Story of an English politician who deliber- 
ately refuses a peerage, with a seat in the 
house of Lords, to become a leader in the 
labour party. A mystery surrounds the dis- 
appearance of his secretary, with valuable 
papers in his possession. 
much of the author’s old skill. 


Plot woven with’ 
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Poole, Ernest. Beggar’s gold. 1921. 234p. 
Macmillan $2. 

Through all his drudging years as a school 
teacher in New York Peter Wells holds to his 
dream of China, and late in life the way to its 
realization is opened. The theme is slight 
and the novel, which falls below both The 
harbor and His family, will not be widely 
popular in small libraries. 

See Booklist 18 :122 Jan. ’22. 


Rousseau, Victor. The big muskeg. 1921. 
302p. Stewart Kidd $2. 


Story of the Canadian wilds with melo- 
dramatic plot and plenty of action. 


Train, A. C. The hermit of Turkey Hol- 
low. 1920. 207p. Scribner $1.65. 
Story of a trial for murder, cleverly han- 
dled by Ephraim Tutt, a character who has 
appeared in other stories by the author. Re- 
printed from Saturday Evening Post. 
See Booklist 18:86 Dec, ’21. 


Vance, Louis Joseph. Alias, the lone 

wolf. 1921. 348p. Doubleday $1.75. 

A note says: “This is the fourth of the 

Lone Wolf stories. Its predecessors were, in 

chronological sequence, The lone wolf, The 

false faces, Red masquerade.” Plot is con- 
cerned with the recovery of lost jewels. 


Walpole, H. S. The young enchanted. 
1921. 3385p. Doran $2. 

A story of the year 1920 in London, intro- 
ducing characters from The Green Mirror 
(Bulletin Feb. ’18) and Fortitude. More par- 
ticularly the story of Henry and Millicent 
Trenchard. Told with a whimsical touch. 
Reminds the Atlantic reviewer of Dickens. 

See Booklist 18 :123 Jan. ’22. 

Artistic Short Stories 


Bercovici, Konrad. Ghitza, 1921. 227p. 


Boni & Liveright $2. 

These short stories by an author, born in 
Rumania and now living in New York, are all 
tales of gipsy life in central Europe. They 
are picturesque and dramatic and will be en- 
joyed by a reader with a taste for the un- 
usual. Because of their intensity will be 
best appreciated if read one or two at a 
time. Have appeared in the Dial and in 
O’Brien’s Best short stories, 1920 and 1921. 

See Booklist 18:120 Jan. ’21. 


Blackwood, Algernon and Wilson, Wil- 
fred. The wolves of God and other 
fey stories. 1921. 320p. Dutton $2. 

Fifteen stories of the supernatural. Sev- 
eral have their settings in the Canadian for- 
ests and introduce Indian superstitions and 
legends. May be purchased where the other 
books of Algernon Blackwood have found 
readers, 
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Burt, Maxwell Struthers. Chance encoun- 
ters. 1920. Scribner $1.75. 

Eight short stories reprinted from Harper’s, 
Scribner’s and the Pictorial Review. All deal 
with crucial moments in the lives of men and 
women, when hidden traits stand revealed. 
Will appeal only to a cultivated taste. “Hach 
in his generation” one of the stories, was 
awarded the O. Henry memorial prize for 
1920. 

New Editions 
1921. 


Gorky, Maxim. Mother. new ed. 


499p. Appleton $2. 

Published in 1906 and now reissued with an 
introduction by Charles Edward Russell. The 
A. L. A. catalog (1911) said: “A socialistic 
novel depicting present-day life in Russia 
without exaggeration or morbidness.”’  In- 
teresting now as an account of the early 
revolutionary movement. 


Jacobsen, J. Peter. Niels Lyhne. 1921. 


284p. Doubleday $2. 

This Danish novel was published by the 
American Scandinavian foundation in 1919. 
At that time the Dial said of it: “The novel 
has the quality of a late autumn afternoon, a 
windless, tranquil hour of waiting, when both 
strong desire and strong regret are absent, 
and when in a mood of reverie and forgive- 
ness we let the world glide from us.” Much 
of the beauty of the style is retained in the 
translation by Hanna Astrup Larsen. 

See Booklist 18:129 Jan. ’22. 


Modern Library. Boni & Liveright ea. 95c. 
New additions include: 
Hudson: Green mansions. 
Pater: Marius the Epicurean. 
Balzac: Short stories. 
Crane, Stephen: Men, women and boats. 
Morrison: Tales of mean streets. 


Children’s Books 


Mathews, F. Shuyler. The book of birds 
for young people. 1921. 323p. illus. 
Putnam. 1921. $3. 598 
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Planned for young people, but not necessa- 
rily limited to their use. Attractively written. 
Follows the birds through the year, with 67 
illustrations in color and 28 in black and 
white. Index. 

See Booklist 18:57 Nov. ’21. 


Meigs, Cornelia. The windy hill. 
210p. Macmillan $1.75. 

Story for boys and girls with a rather com- 
plicated plot, involving much mystery and a 
family feud. Several narratives of historical 
interest, as told by “the Beeman,” are intro- 
duced into the story. 

See Booklist 18 :91 Dec, ’21. 


1921, 


My book of birds. 
sons. $1. 

A very desirable addition to the picture 
book collection. Over thirty birds are pic- 
tured in color, with a minimum of text. 
Printed on linenette, which is said to wear 
well. Also issued in a paper edition at: fifty 
cents, but the color work is not so good. 


illus. Sam Gabriel 


Spears, R. S. Driftwood. 
illus. Century $2. 
“Vivid story, for boys in their ’teens, of 
the Mississippi in flood and of the river peo- 
ple, especially of the shanty-boat group.”— 
N. Y. Best Books. 
See Booklist 18:93 Dec. ’21. 


1921. 283p. 


Van Loon, Hendrick. The story of man- 
kind. 1921. 479p. illus. Boni & 
Liveright $5. 909 

Readable history for young people. Like 

Wells’s “Outline” it goes back to the making 
of the world, then traces the progress of 
society and social institutions down to mod- 
ern times. Although it touches only the high 
lights, certain lines of development stand 
out, the growth of written and printed lan- 
guage, of self government, of religious lib- 
erty, of mechanical civilization. Quaint pic- 
tures by the author illustrate and clarify the 
text. For children of upper grade and be- 
ginning high school age. 





